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INTRODUCTION 


In  May  1972  the  White  House  directed  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  "to  review  and 
expand  the  Guiding  Principles  for  Federal 
Architecture,"  an  architectural  policy  proposed 
for  the  federal  government  in  1962. 

In  April  1974  an  Endowment  - sponsor ed  task 
force  of  15  members  with  special  interest  or 
training  in  architecture  and  related  design  fields 
issued  a report,  Federal  Architecture:  A Framework 

for  Debate.  The  task  force  was  assisted  in  its 
inquiries  by  a project  staff  and  a committee  of 
agency  designees  representing  federal  agencies  with 
major  construction  responsibilities. 

The  task  force  report  was  intended  to  provide 
a framework  for  a wider  debate  on  how  to  accomplish 
the  report's  objectives.  To  that  end,  the  task 
force  requested  the  preparation  and  circulation  of 
supplementary  staff  papers  to  present  additional 
information  on  issues  raised  in  the  task  force 
report . 

Among  the  task  force  observations  was  the 
conclusion  that  federal  office  buildings  in  urban 
settings  should  encourage  a more  lively  pedestrian 
setting  in  and  around  these  buildings.  To  achieve 
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this  goal  the  task  force  recommended  mul t iple - us e * 
public  facilities: 

"At  sites  with  high  urban  design  impact 
federal  buildings  should  provide  the 
widest  possible  range  of  uses  along  with 
the  federal  use.  These  uses  can  include 
other  levels  of  government,  commercial, 
educational,  institutional,  civic, 
cultural  and  recreational  uses." 

The  staff  of  the  Federal  Architecture  Project 

have  explored  the  idea  of  multiple-use  federal 

buildings  with  many  individuals,  in  and  out  of 

government,  and  have  reviewed  the  planning 

literature,  legislation,  executive  orders, 

regulations  and  a wide  range  of  other  materials. 

We  have  concluded  that  multiple-use  federal 

buildings  are  a desirable  and  necessary  addition 

to  the  urban  environment.  We  are  convinced  that 

the  concept  is  practical.  However,  the  success  of 

its  application,  we  believe,  will  depend  on  changing 

government  assumptions  about  building  purposes  so 

that  multiple-use  is  not  just  allowed  but  vigorously 

promoted . 


*Mul t iple-use  is  characterized  by  the 
coexistence  of  two  or  more  primary  land  uses  -- 
office,  residential,  commercial,  cultural,  recreational 
or  educational  --  in  a coordinated  structure  (vertical) 
mixing)  or  within  a building  complex  easily 
traversed  on  foot  (horizontal  mixing).  It  is  also 
characterized  by  a combination  of  building  activities 
and  land  uses  that  attract  people  after  business 
hours  and  on  weekends  and  holidays. 
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This  paper  sets  forth  our  findings  and 
explores  strategies  for  achieving  the  objectives 
of  multiple-use  federal  office  buildings.  We  do 
not  deal  with  the  implications  of  multiple-use 
support  and  visitor  facilities  in  such  specialized 
buildings  as  Veterans  Hospitals  nor  with  the  use 
of  defense  and  other  government  properties  for 
community  recreational  use,  a multiple-use  concept 
with  great  potential. 
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MULTIPLE-USE  --  THE  CHALLENGE 


Cities  have  always  had  multiple-use  planning. 

In  many  old  neighborhoods,  apartments  typically  were 
built  above  stores  that  lined  the  street  level. 

Such  mixed  settings  can  still  be  found  in  some  of  the 
most  popular  neighborhoods  in  Washington,  D.C., 

Boston,  Detroit,  New  York  City  and  other  communities. 

In  Reston,  Va.,  Columbia,  Md. , and  Trailwood  Village 
near  Houston  developers  have  consciously  tried  to 
recreate  similar  designs.  A readv  supply  of  occupants 
testifies  to  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

Rockefeller  Center,  built  in  the  1930s  in  New 
York,  is  the  classic  example  of  a mixture  of  adjacent 
land  use  in  a relatively  limited  geographic  area 
(horizontal  mixing)  as  well  as  mixed  use  in  individual 
buildings.  These  approaches  have  also  been  employed 
with  varied  success  in  such  urban  redevelopment 
efforts  as  Penn  Center  in  Philadelphia,  Prudential 
Center  in  Boston  and  Century  City  in  Los  Angeles,  as 
well  as  in  the  large  nonrenewal  projects  of  Peachtree 
Center  in  Atlanta,  the  Watergate  complex  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Crystal  City  in  Virginia.  Office  towers  may 
flank  apartment  buildings,  parking  structures  or 
department  stores.  Restaurants  and  observation  decks 
may  occupy  roof  space.  Commercial  activities  may 
line  the  ground  floors  of  buildings  or  retailing  may 


be  concentrated  in  a shopping  mall.  Occasionally, 
small  commercial  outlets  may  be  located  in  the 
basements  of  apartment  buildings. 

Recent  efforts  at  vertical  mixing  (some 
combination  of  retail,  parking,  office,  recreational 
and  residential  uses  in  a single  structure)  can  be 
found  in  Marina  Towers  and  the  John  Hancock  Building 
in  Chicago,  in  Olympic  Towers  and  the  United  Nations 
Plaza  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan,  and  in  Holyoke  Center 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Urban  planners  and  commentators 
have  acclaimed  these  buildings  for  their  potential 
in  revitalizing  city  cores.  And,  in  the  ultimate 
economic  test,  developers  have  found  them  marketable. 

More  typically,  however,  neither  private  nor 
public  office  buildings  are  designed  to  contribute 
to  the  active  movement  of  people  amid  diverse  settings, 
to  provide  opportunities  for  planned  or  chance 
encounters,  to  encourage  the  interplay  of  varied 
activities,  to  promote  the  compatibility  of  building 
facades  at  a scale  easily  comprehended  by  pedestrians. 
When  the  employees  go  home  in  the  evening,  the 
surrounding  streets  are  left  empty  and  after-hours 
activity  is  discouraged. 

The  diminished  human  vitality  of  many  downtowns 
has  no  simple  cause.  Local  zoning  ordinances, 
originally  passed  to  protect  "clean"  businesses  and 
residences  from  noxious  factory  fumes  and  assorted 
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nuisances,  promoted  single-use  land  planning.  Public 
suburbanization  policies  from  tax  credits  through 
highway  aid  and  home  financing  contributed  to  a 
growing  quiet  on  many  main  streets.  Separation  --  of 
work  and  play  and  home,  of  income  groups,  of  age 
groups,  and  of  racial  groups  --  became  all  too 
characteristic  of  modern  city  life. 

This  pattern  of  development  was  bought  at 
enormous  costs  in  the  requirement  of  large  land  areas, 
of  extensive  transportation  systems  and  sewer  service, 
of  water  and  energy  supply.  The  human  costs  are 
incalcuable . 

Opportunities  to  reverse  these  trends  through 
federal  programs  were  mostly  overlooked.  Monolithic 
housing  developments  and  monolithic,  if  handsome, 
business  enclaves  could  not  attract  the  lively 
pedestrian  life  essential  to  safer  streets  and  to  a 
variety  of  successful  retail  activities. 

The  federal  government  in  its  own  buildings 
also  has  not  contributed  to  the  mix  of  activities 
that  combine  to  enhance  street  vitality  and  give 
life  and  excitement  to  the  urban  environment.  On 
the  contrary,  most  federal  office  buildings  have 
reinforced  the  image  of  a downtown  lacking  in 
stimulation  with  streets  that  become  deserted  after 
working  hours. 
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Responding  partly  to  the  threat  of  protest 

demonstrations  and  bomb  scares,  the  government  increased 

security  precautions  for  some  of  its  buildings. 

Federal  enclaves  became  even  more  uninviting  when 

designed  with  fortress  - 1 ike  or  virtually  blocked-off 

ground  floors.  It  was  reported  to  us,  for  example, 

that  extra  security  precautions  were  designed  into 

a new  federal  building  to  make  it  even  less  accessible 

and  open  than  normally  would  have  been  the  case. 

There  was  concern  about  the  potential  actions  of 

nearby  university  students. 

In  recent  years  a series  of  Executive  Orders 

that  directed  the  selection  of  downtown  locations  for 

federal  agencies  have  reversed  the  suburban  campus 

trend  encouraged  by  transportation  and  civil  defense 

policies  of  the  1950s.  However,  concern  for  site 

location  has  not  been  accompanied  by  attention  to  the 

variety  and  timing  of  building  uses  that  are  also 

essential  considerations  of  sound  commun ity- wide  design. 

In  a letter  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 

Arts,  Senator  Howard  Baker  (R.  Tenn.),  a member  of 

the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and  of  the  Task  Force 

on  Federal  Architecture  wrote: 

"These  (federal)  buildings  are  . . . brought 

before  the  committee  in  the  absence  of  even 
a general  plan  or  design,  and  as  a result  we 
have  given  little  attention,  at  least  in  the 
Congress,  to  principles  of  design.  For 
example,  I do  not  recall  a discussion, 
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except  with  respect  to  the  new  Senate  Office 
Building  and  garage,  about  the  importance 
of  relating  the  style  and  scale  of  federal 
structures  to  the  surrounding  community,  or 
incorporating  the  activities  of  the 
occupants  of  government  buildings  into  the 
life  of  the  surrounding  community,  perhaps 
even  including  joint  use  of  facilities.  I 
can  not  help  wondering  whether  federal 
functions  have  not  tended  to  cluster  in 
government  enclaves,  perhaps  encouraged  by 
architectural  barriers  toward  insulated 
activity  instead  of  an  interplay  of 
community  life  and  the  daily  work  of  federal 
employees . " 

Several  developments  support  consideration  of 

extending  the  movement  toward  multiple-use  buildings 

to  federal  facilities: 

o In  Canada  the  Department  of  Public  Works 

is  implementing  a nat ion-wide  program  to 

build  or  convert  government  office  buildings 

for  multiple-use  in  urban  centers.  In  a 

1973  address  to  the  International  Public 

Works  Congress,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 

Public  Works  told  his  audience: 

"For  some  time  now  we  have  been  concerned 
that  so  many  government  buildings  die  at 
5 o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  have  given 
the  problem  some  thought  and  came  up  with 
the  solution  that  we  should  open  the  lower 
levels  of  our  public  office  buildings  to 
commercial  use.  We  believe  that  (public) 
buildings  should  not  just  be  austere,  large 
chunks  of  concrete,  steel,  stone  and  glass 
but  should  be  lively  and  vibrant  and  part 
of  the  life  of  the  area  in  which  they 
serve . " 

o in  Sweden,  a new  public  building,  the  Garnisonen, 
suggests  approaches  to  variety  and  flexibility 
that  could  be  useful  in  the  planning  of  lively, 
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multiple-use  public  office  buildings.  The 
Garnisonen  houses  several  government  agencies, 
including  the  equivalent  of  our  General 
Services  Administration.  The  large,  block- 
like structure,  enclosing  internal  buildings 
and  courtyards,  attracts  people  to  its 
restaurants,  exhibit  halls,  snack  bars, 
gymnasiums,  auditoriums  and  saunas  as  well  as 
offices.  With  moveable  partitions  on  what 
amounts  to  a modular  stage  set  of  a million 
and  a half  square  feet,  the  design  emphasis 
has  been  on  the  adaptability  of  the  interior 
space  to  changing  uses  and  users.  As  the 
management's  publication  notes,  "One  could 
even  say  that  in  an  office  building  the  size 
of  Garnisonen  it  is  necessary  for  the  people 
working  there  to  influence  the  env ironmen t . . . . in 
order  to  achieve  an  overall  effect  that  is 
lively,  varied  and  stimulating." 

° The  first  five  floors  of  an  $18  million  state 
office  building  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  will  house 
separate  music  and  drama  theaters,  a multi- 
purpose rehearsal  studio  suitable  for  arena 
productions  and  a state  museum.  Above  will  be 
10  stories  of  offices  for  state  agencies. 
Planners  of  the  building,  which  is  now  under 
construction,  were  motivated  not  only  by 
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economy,  but  also  by  the  belief  that  multiple- 
use  planning  would  generate  nighttime  activity 
in  the  capitol  area. 

° In  Madison,  Wise.,  a special  Community  Concerns 
Committee  appointed  by  the  state  has  strongly 
recommended  that  a combination  of  commercial, 
residential  and  community  uses  be  included  in 
a new  state  office  building  being  planned.  The 
committee  cited  as  primary  concerns  the  creation 
of  a lively  urban  environment  during  evenings 
and  weekends  and  the  need  to  maintain  a sense  of 
continuity  in  the  urban  fabric.  Funds  for  the 
building  have  been  allotted  but  no  final  design 
has  been  selected  and  no  date  has  been  set  for 
construction . 

° The  International  Environmental  Conference  on 
Building  Construction  and  Use,  sponsored  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  in  the 
spring  of  1972,  resulted  in  recommendations  by 
a number  of  panels  that  urged  GSA  to  consider 
the  implementation  of  multiple-use  federal 
buildings.  They  included: 

--"That  GSA  coordinate  with  other  agencies  in 
an  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and  programs 
that  can  be  offered  to  a community; 
facilities,  multipurpose  space,  etc." 
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--"That  GSA  consider  multipurpose  use  of  its 
buildings,  both  new  and  existing,  including 
community  facilities,  retail  and  living 
accommodations  and  that  GSA  be  authorized  to 
work  with  other  agencies  in  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  recommendation." 

--"...That  consideration  be  given  to 
multiple  functions  in  new  federal  buildings. 

That  is,  we  believe  that  the  existence  of 
res i dent ial/ commercial /recr eat ional  functions 
in  or  close  to  the  facility  will  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  total  social  environment.. 

--"Expand  the  types  of  space  in  federal 
buildings  to  include  theaters,  libraries, 
restaurants,  shopping  malls,  apartments,  etc." 

In  a recent  statement,  the  commissioner  of  GSA ' s 

public  buildings  service  said  GSA  in  its  leasing 

program  will  try  to  avoid  locating  federal 

offices  in  ground  floor  commercial  space.  He 

said  that  "this  will  encourage  building  owners 

to  bring  in  commercial  enterprises  that  will 

serve  federal  employees  and  infuse  new  vitality 

into  areas  where  the  federal  presence  is 

significant . " 


° In  1963  a special  report  to  the  President  on 
"The  Arts  and  the  National  Government"  noted 
that  government  auditoriums  were  seldom  built 
with  any  concern  for  the  government's 
important  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
the  performing  arts  and  that  the  government's 
vast  exhibit  resources  were  inadequately 
available  for  public  viewing.  Specifically 


the  report  recommended: 
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--"...provision  of  facilities  for  the 
performing  arts  be  considered  in  plans  for 
new  Federal  centers  and  buildings  throughout 
the  country  as  well  as  Washington...." 

--"...provision  of  adequate  and  appropriate 
exhibit  and  gallery  space  should  be  a 
consideration  in  drawing  up  plans  for  new 
Federal  buildings,  not  only  in  Washington 
but  especially  throughout  the  country." 

° Among  municipal  governments , Mew  York  City  is 
especially  active  in  support  of  multiple-use 
development.  A public  authority,  the  Educational 
Facilities  Fund,  plans  its  properties  for  joint 
public/private  use.  And  the  city's  special 
district  zoning  ordinances  encourage  multiple-use 
private  construction  to  preserve  the  character 
of  special  neighborhoods.  In  another  attempt 
at  urban  design  reform,  city  planners  have 
proposed  an  approach  to  housing  that  "would 
transcend  the  traditional  boundaries  of  the 
individual  zoning  lot  to  recognize  the  primacy 
of  the  neighborhood."  (The  "Housing  Quality" 
proposal  seeks  to  establish  an  innovative 
point  system  for  evaluating  quality,  an  approach 
that  planners  envision  changing  the  pattern  of 
architect  selection  to  favor  architects 
especially  skilled  at  meeting  higher  amenity 
standards . ) 
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FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  --  IN  PRACTICE 

A variety  of  commercial,  institutional,  cultural, 
educational  and  other  activities  can  be  found  in 
federal  buildings  or  properties.  Many  are  temporary: 
a dinner  party  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  a Boy 
Scout  jamboree,  an  Indian  tribe  meeting.  Others  are 
more  regular:  a post  office  in  Portland,  Ore.,  that 
stays  open  late  two  nights  a month  to  sell  stamps  to 
collectors,  public  film  showings  in  the  National 
Archives  auditorium,  state  and  city  courts  using 
federal  facilities,  universities  using  government 
space  for  classrooms.  Still  others  are  more  or  less 
permanent:  gymnasiums  for  congressmen  and  their  staffs 
in  House  and  Senate  office  buildings,  an  aquarium  in 
the  basement  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a USIA 
exhibit  in  the  HEW  headquarters  building,  an  employee 
association  retail  store  in  the  State  Department. 
Government  functions  may  also  be  enlivened  by  compatible 
commercial  activities  in  leased  facilities.  In  many 
small  towns  the  post  office  comfortably  shares  the 
same  building  with  the  grocery  store. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  International  Environmental 
Conference  on  Building  Construction  and  Use,  an  in- 
house  GSA  task  force  began  exploring  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  implementing  mud  t iple- use  recom- 
mendations. Part  of  the  task  force  effort  was  a 
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home  furnishings  stores,  car  repair  shops,  day-care 
centers,  shoe  stores,  optical  stores,  crafts  stores, 
music  centers  and  boutiques. 

Cafeterias  and  vending  stands  selling  newspapers, 
candy  and  sundries  were  found  in  most  of  the  regions. 
And  a number  of  regions  reported  concessions  for 
serving  employees  under  "essential -service"  provisions 
similar  to  those  that  allow  cafeterias.  They 
included  banks,  ticket  offices,  hair-cutting  parlors 
and  day-care  centers. 

One  region  reported  that  it  provided  space  for 
exhibits  and,  in  two  instances,  office  space  for  a 
community  poverty  program.  Several  regions  permitted 
federal  space  to  be  used  for  university  classes. 

Some  reported  that  other  levels  of  government  (a  fire 
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department,  a police  department,  community  service 
offices  and  state,  county  and  city  courts)  used  their 
property.  And  others  reported  that  they  provided 
space  for  such  local  and  civic  nonprofit  groups  as 
the  Toastmasters,  Boy  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  4-H  Club  and 
Friends  of  the  Zoo. 

We  have  identified  several  other  examples  that 
warrant  more  detailed  description: 

° The  Pentagon  Concourse  is  the  most 

extensive  commercial  activity  in  a federal 
building.  Developed  in  1942  at  a time  when 
the  Pentagon  was  virtually  isolated  from 
retail  activities,  the  concourse  provided 
goods  and  services  considered  essential 
for  employees.  Today  other  retail  activities 
are  accessible  nearby,  but  the  Pentagon 
concourse  remains  a popular  spot  for  lunch- 
time shopping. 


More  than  40,000  square  feet  of  concession 
space  serve  the  nearly  25,000  Pentagon 
employees  from  early  morning  to  late 
afternoon.  The  concourse  contains  a major 
department  store,  bakery,  clothing  stores, 
jewelers,  shoe  repair,  GPO  bookstore,  two 
banks,  florist,  drug  store,  camera  shop, 
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candy  store,  cafeteria  and  many  others.  (In 
fiscal  year  1972  the  concourse  generated 
more  than  $6  million  in  gross  annual  sales, 
or  approximately  $175  per  square  foot, 
comparing  quite  favorably  with  large  regional 
shopping  centers.) 

0 In  the  State  Department  an  employees' 

association  operates  several  retail  activities 
for  the  benefit  of  some  6,500  State  Department 
and  other  federal  personnel.  Twelve  thousand 
square  feet  of  concession  space  house  a 
travel  bureau,  barber  shop,  dry  cleaner,  and 
ticket  service.  A retail  store  sells  items 
ranging  from  radios  and  televisions  to  jewelry 
and  general  merchandise. 

° Since  1954  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Employee's  Association  has 
operated  a retail  outlet  in  the  HEW  headquarters 
building.  Like  the  Pentagon  and  the  Department 
of  State,  HEW  headquarters  is  somewhat  isolated 
from  retail  centers.  No  rent  or  concession 
fee  is  paid.  Profits  are  used  to  support 
other  programs  sponsored  by  the  association. 

The  items  for  sale  include  radio  and  stereo 
equipment,  small  appliances,  jewelry,  luggage, 
housewares  and  personal  care  merchandise. 
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The  HEW  complex  also  contains  a number  of 
visitor  facilities:  the  Voice  of  America, 
the  HEW  information  center  and  the  Educational 
Materials  Center.  Several  thousand  visitors 
viewed  these  exhibits  last  year. 

° Several  facilities  enliven  the  lobby  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution’s  National  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology.  The  original  of  one 
of  the  nation's  earliest  post  office  serves 
customers  seven  days  a week.  A major 
auditorium  off  the  lobby  accommodates 
countless  conferences,  meetings,  presentations 
and  other  activities  throughout  the  year.  And 
a McGraw-Hill  bookstore  is  directly  off  the 
lobby . 

Historically  the  Smithsonian  has  operated 
as  a quasi-public  organization  under  an 
autonomous  directorship.  Concession 
regulations  have  always  been  interpreted 
broadly.  Thus  when  the  need  for  an  Americana 
bookstore  was  identified,  special  legislation 
was  not  necessary.  The  museum  discussed  its 
proposal  with  several  publishing  houses  and 
finally  negotiated  a contract  with  McGraw-Hill. 
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Rent  is  based  on  a sliding  percentage  of 
gross  sales.  Museum  officials  reserve  the 
right  to  review  the  quality  of  merchandise 
and  displays.  The  result  is  an  attractive, 
useful  and  popular  addition  to  the  museum's 
lobby . 

° Plans  for  the  new  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  building  in  Washington,  D.C.  include 
a mixture  of  ground  level  public  uses.  FHLB 
provides  construction  funds  from  its  own 
revenue  and  is  therefore  not  controlled  by 
GSA  planning  regulations. 


O 


Special  legislation  proposed  for  converting 
Washington's  Old  Post  Office  to  modern  office 
space  includes  authorization  for  multiple-use 
development . 
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FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  --  THE  LEGAL  FRAMEWORK 


The  use  of  federal  buildings  is  governed 
directly  by  two  major  laws.  One  is  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  377),  which,  among  other  things,  created 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  provide  an 
economic  and  efficient  system  for  the  procurement 
of  government  property  and  services,  the  utilization 
of  property  and  records  management  (40  USC  471). 
Section  210  of  this  act  (40  USC  490)  gives  authority 
to  the  GSA  administrator  to  operate,  maintain  and 
protect  federal  buildings.  The  administrator  also  is 
authorized  to  acquire  land,  to  contract  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  federal 
facilities  and  to  construct  and  equip  these  buildings 


The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  l01^  (73  Stat.  479; 
40  USC  601  et  seq.)  further  elaborates  the  administra 
tor's  authority  to  plan,  construct  and  acquire  public 
buildings.  It  also  directs  GSA  to  get  congressional 
approval  of  all  project  prospectuses  for  public 
buildings  (40  USC  606)  and  to  conduct  ongoing 
investigations  of  government  space  needs  (40  USC  611) 
Interpretation  given  this  legislation  over  the 
years  has  a great  bearing  on  the  concept  of  multiple- 
use  federal  buildings.  Opinion  number  117  of  the 
GSA  General  Counsel,  issued  in  1956,  concluded  that 
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"This  definition  (of  Public  Buildings  as 
defined  in  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959), 
in  our  opinion,  makes  clear  that  the  building 
is  for  use  of  federal  agencies  and  we  would 
go  further  and  state  that  the  use  must  be  for 
federal  activities.  The  only  caveat  is  with 
respect  to  construction  projects  the  inclusion 
of  which  the  President  deems  justified  in  the 
public  interest. 
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"Further,  we  can  find  no  authority  for  GSA 
to  operate  such  a complex.  . . . 

"In  our  opinion  the  Administrator  has 
authority  inherent  in  the  statutory  delegation 
to  manage  public  buildings  to  provide  for 
facilities  needed  in  order  to  discharge  this 
duty.  It  is  under  this  premise  we  say  that  if 
commercial  facilities  are  needed  to  serve  the 
federal  employees  in  a building  because  they 
are  not  reasonably  available  to  them,  concessions 
for  commercial  enterprises  can  be  authorized. 
Cafeterias  are  an  example.  . . .The  point  is  that 

no  authority  exists  for  the  use  by  GSA  of  its 
property  for  purely  commercial  purposes.  ..." 

These  interpretations  of  the  legislation  have 

been  narrow  at  best.  The  legislative  history  contains 

no  specific  references  to  the  impact  of  federal 

buildings  on  urban  vitality  or  urban  design,  the 

sterility  of  federal  buildings,  the  desirability  of 

multiple  uses  or  any  of  the  issues  or  problems  we 

have  discussed. 

When  the  1959  Public  Buildings  Act  was  passed, 
then-GSA  Administrator  Franklin  Floete  successfully 
recommended  that  a sentence  allowing  the  President 
some  latitude  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
public  buildings.  Floete  observed,  "I  think 
the.  . .sentence  (permitting  Presidential  designation 
of  projects  in  the  public  interest)  is  a desirable 
one  because  of  conditions  changing  always,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  so  far  advanced  just  what 
might  be  advisable."  (sic).  Presidential  direction, 
then,  can  broaden  the  mandate  of  the  Public 


Buildings  Act . 
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Regulations  covering  commercial  uses  reinforce 

GSA's  narrow  reading  of  the  laws.  The  GSA  Policy 

Manual  provides  that.  . . 

".  . .GSA  will  depend  upon  private  enterprise 

in  the  vicinity  of  federal  buildings  for  the 
provision  of  certain  services  to  federal 
employees.  When  accessible,  suitable,  and 
adequate  facilities  are  not  available  and 
will  not  be  developed,  either  in  Government 
or  commercial  space,  GSA  will  arrange  for 
the  provision  of  such  services  to  building 
occupants . " 

The  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (title  41, 

p.  106)  outlines  the  criteria  for  approving  concessions 

and  once  again  reflects  a limited  interpretation. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a section  defining  the  kinds 

of  goods  and  services  that  can  be  provided: 

"(g)  Commodities  and  services  sold  shall  be 
limited  to  those  which  federal  employees 
may  need  to  obtain  while  on  duty,  which  are 
essential  to  their  health,  comfort,  or 
efficiency,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained 
conveniently  from  nearby  existing  facili- 
ties;. . . " 

As  noted  earlier,  commercial  uses  already  have 
been  allowed  under  specific  laws  or  presidential 
directives.  The  Randolph- Sheppard  Act  (49  Stat.  1559, 
as  amended;  20  USC  107-107f),  approved  in  1936, 


authorizes  vending 
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Two  Executive  Orders  allow  commercial  activities 
in  federal  buildings  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Minority  Enterprise  Program.  E.O.  11458  (March  1969) 
and  E.O.  11625  (October  1971,  which  superseded  11458) 
direct  "the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  coordinate  and 
promote  plans,  programs  and  operations  of  the  federal 
government  which  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
minority  business  enterprises."  This  is  to  be  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other  federal 
agencies.  Executive  Order  11625  also  directs  the  heads 
of  other  agencies  to  cooperate  and  promote  similar 
plans  and  programs  to  aid  minority  enterprises. 

The  Department  of  Defense  draws  authority  for 
operating  the  Pentagon  (and  its  concessions)  from  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended.  A 
department  directive  establishes  the  Department  of 
Defense  Concessions  Committee  to  oversee  the  operation 
of  snack  bars,  cafeterias,  other  eating  facilities, 
and  commercial  concessions  that  are  necessary  to  the 
health,  welfare  and  morale  of  Pentagon  employees. 

Retail  activities  are  an  integral  part  of 
several  federal  agencies.  The  Postal  Service,  for 
example,  sells  stamps,  including  commemora t ives , 
albums  and  posters  of  interest  to  collectors.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  operates  branch  outlets, 
and  a mail-order  service  sells  a wide  range  of 
pamphlets,  reports,  proceedings  and  other  publications 
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issued  by  the  federal  government.  The  U.S. 

Geological  Survey  operates  stores  selling  scaled 
maps  with  topography  and  other  geological  features 
illustrated.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
sells  Appalachian  handicrafts  during  holiday  seasons 
on  the  ground  floor  of  its  Washington  headquarters. 
And  the  U.S.  Mints  have  sold  uncirculated  sets  of 
U.S.  coins  of  interest  to  coin  collectors. 

Institutional  activities  are  also  permitted 
in  federal  buildings.  Employee  Health  Units 
(5  USC  150),  credit  unions  (12  USC  1751)  and 
veterans'  service  organizations  (38  USC  693f(c)) 
may  be  given  space.  No  statutory  base  exists  for 
the  assignment  of  federal  space  to  employee 
associations,  but  a GSA  regional  administrator  may 
grant  permission.  The  General  Administration  Manual 
of  HEW  allows  employee  associations  to  use  Department 
facilities  or  make  requests  for  space  under  HEW 
sponsorship . 

The  use  of  auditoriums,  meeting  rooms  and 
conference  rooms  is  governed  by  Federal  Property 
Management  Regulations.  It  is  generally  limited  to 
assigned  functions  of  federal  agencies,  activities 
of  recognized  employee  groups  and  presentations  to 
the  public  by  federal  agencies  or  where  federal 
agencies  participate  officially.  Other  meetings  or 
performances  require  authorization  by  the  head  of  the 
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agency  controlling  the  space  after  it  is  determined 
that  the  interest  of  the  government  would  not  be 
adversely  affected.  No  sectarian  or  politically 
partisan  activities  and  commercial  ventures  are 
allowed,  and  the  facilities  are  not  available  when 
the  building  is  closed.  Agencies  that  have  exclusive 
use  of  facilities  may  supplement  these  regulations 
with  policies  of  their  own. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Archives,  to 
name  only  two,  have  demonstrated  the  successful  use 
of  federal  auditoriums  and  conference  rooms.  Concerts, 
lectures  and  other  cultural  offerings  are  staged  in 
Smithsonian  auditoriums,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Associates  offer  classes  in  a wide  range  of  subjects 
in  Smithsonian  facilities.  And  at  the  National 
Archives  free  public  screenings  of  film  clips  from 
the  Archives’  collection  are  shown  days  and  evenings. 

The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  expressly 
prohibits  the  inclusion  of  residential  uses  in 
federal  buildings,  but  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-45  (revised  October  31,  1964)  permits  living 
quarters  for  certain  employees.  Many  of  the  units 
are  in  territories,  the  Canal  Zone  or  isolated  areas. 

We  have  found  no  statutes  that  specifically 
authorize  the  use  of  federal  space  by  educational 
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institutions  or  that  permit  the  federal  government 
to  share  space  with  other  levels  of  government. 

The  examples  we  have  discussed  suggest  a 
certain  inconsistency  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  governing  activities  permitted  in  federal 
buildings.  No  legislative  authority  exists  to  share 
federal  space  with  state  or  local  courts,  but  it  is 
done.  No  authority  exists  for  allowing  educational 
institutions  to  use  federal  space,  yet  this  occurs. 

And  commercial  activities  in  federal  buildings  are 
not  insignificant.  Although  they  are  not  featured 
to  attract  use  by  the  general  public,  these 
multiple-use  activities  offer  precedents  for  expanding 
the  federal  role  in  pursuit  of  more  inviting  federal 
buildings . 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  MULTIPLE- USE  DEVELOPMENT 

"With  a modicum  of  perspective  on  urban 
history,  we  know  that  cities  in  the  past 
contained  a variety  of  activities  and, 
most  pertinent,  an  adjacency  of  them.  It 
was  this  mix  which  was  basic  to  sustained 
vitality  and  interest." 

Jaquelin  Robertson 
"Rediscovering  the  Street" 
Architectural  Forum 
November  1973 

Mixing  residential,  office,  retail  and 
recreational  activities  within  a small  geographic 
area  insures  that  people  are  continually  moving 
about  on  the  streets  through  the  day  and  night. 
People  going  to  and  from  work;  others  going  to  or 
from  their  place  of  residence  or  shopping;  those 
who  come  in  the  evening  for  entertainment  or  on 
weekends  to  take  advantage  of  recreation,  shopping 
or  cultural  opportunities;  and  those  who  are 
simply  out  for  a walk  to  enjoy  the  outdoors,  the 
vendors  and  the  steady  stream  of  passersby.  People 
on  the  streets  can  make  others,  perhaps  more 
reluctant  to  venture  forth,  feel  more  secure  and 
by  so  doing  entice  them  out. 

Beyond  these  obvious  advantages  is  the  ;ssue 
of  resource  scarcity.  For  decades  we  have  gone  on 
the  assumption  that  we  have  had  limitless  supplies 
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of  land  and  energy,  but  recent  events  have  made  it 
clear  that  we  do  not.  We  must  conserve  the  resources 
that  we  have  available  to  us  and  use  them  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible.  Multiple-use  facilities 
can  play  a role  in  the  effort  to  make  more  intensive 
use  of  available  resources. 

Locating  residences  close  to  places  of 
business  and  shopping  reduces  considerably  the 
demands  placed  on  transportation  systems.  If 
people  were  able  to  walk  to  work  or  shopping 
conveniently,  then  ultimately  there  would  be  less 
traffic  congestion,  less  demand  for  roads  and 
lower  levels  of  fuel  consumption.  Residential  uses 
are  clearly  prohibited  in  federal  buildings,  but 
this  should  not  preclude  considering  extension  of  the 
multiple-use  concept  to  include  this  option. 

The  federal  government  is  a major  public 
works  builder  with  a responsibility  for  assuming 
a leadership  role.  The  government,  which  is  not 
profit-motivated,  is  in  a position  to  assume 
certain  risks  and  take  certain  initiatives  that 
prof it- conscious  private  developers  might  be 
hesitant  to  pursue. 
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GSA  has  undertaken  two  demonstration 
environmental  and  energy  conservation  buildings  for 
which  an  explicit  objective  has  been  the  transfer 
of  successful  concepts  and  techniques  to  the 
private  sector.  Urban  design  concepts  deserve 
similar  treatment. 

In  the  course  of  our  study  we  interviewed 
a number  of  developers,  city  officials,  architects 
and  others  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
multiple  uses. 

Many  of  the  changes  in  the  New  York  City 
Zoning  ordinance  were  prompted,  we  were  told,  by 
"very  sophisticated  developers"  who  were  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  city's  side  streets.  With 
their  international  cuisine,  their  boutiques, 
art  galleries  and  specialty  stores,  these  wide 
streets  were  the  fabric  of  New  York.  But  they 
were  fast  giving  way  to  the  monolithic,  speculative 
office  buildings  that  had  already  invaded  the 
major  avenues,  their  ground  floors  lined  with  dull 
corporate  showrooms,  travel  agencies,  banks  and 
savings  institutions.  These  uses  close  early, 
stay  closed  evenings  and  weekends,  generate  little 
pedestrian  traffic  and  make  little  effort  to 
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produce  window  displays  that  interest  pedestrians 
and  shoppers. 

An  architect  of  a major  housing  project  in  the 
heart  of  mid-Manhattan  explained  that  retail 
activities  were  included  not  only  for  the  convenience 
of  residents  but,  based  on  a high  return  expected 
from  ground- floor  commercial  uses,  to  help  lower  the 
overall  rent  structure  and  defray  the  costs  of 
amenities  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
provided.  He  added  that  his  firm  felt  that  retail 
uses  on  the  ground  floor  produced  good  urban  design 
and  led  to  safer  streets. 

Richard  Weinstein,  then- Director  of  the  Office 
of  Lower  Manhattan  Development,  described  multiple-use 
planning  as  a concept  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
the  viability  of  the  tax  base.  Jaquelin  Robertson, 
former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Midtown  Planning  and 
Development  in  New  York  City,  echoed  this  position 
when  he  wrote: 

"The  economic  health  of  a shopning  corridor 
depends  on  the  proximity  of  residential 
population,  its  access  requirements, 
physical  configuration  and  amenity.  . . . While 

this  may  have  escaped  city  bureaucracies,  it 
did  not  escape  those  developers  and  retailers 
who  moved  increasingly  to  suburban  shopping 
malls . . . . " 

A continuing  drain  of  the  tax  base  will  ultimately 
require  massive  doses  of  government  money.  Protecting 
public  and  private  real  estate  investments,  which 


means  getting  the  most  for  every  dollar  invested, 
requires  multiple-use  planning.  An  animated  and 
aware  city,  an  urban  setting  active  more  than  jus 
the  business  day,  provides  a far  more  attractive 
environment  for  business  investment. 
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ACTIVITY  AND  INTEREST  IN  MULTIPLE-USE  PLANNING 


New  York  City  has  pioneered  multiple-use 
planning  in  a number  of  ways.  In  1966  the  state 
legislature  established  a public  authority,  the 
New  York  City  Educational  Construction  Fund  (ECF) , 
to  relieve  a strained  city  capital  budget  and  to 
create  additional  opportunities  for  maximum  use  of 
school  sites.  The  concept  behind  ECF  is  joint 
public/private  development  in  a multiple-use  structure. 

The  Fund  is  a self-supporting  public  benefit 
corporation  empowered  to  sell  or  lease  for  residential 
or  commercial  development  its  property  or  the  air 
rights  above  the  schools  it  plans.  Besides 
helping  meet  the  need  for  new  school  facilities,  ECF 
provides  the  city  with  a source  of  revenue  that  would  be 
lost  if  only  tax-exempt  schools  were  built.  Residents 
living  above  schools  in  many  ECF  projects  can  use  the 
auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  during  nonschool  hours. 

Air-rights  developments  over  schools  have 
included  low-  and  moderate - income  housing  in  Bedford 
Stuyvesant  and  Harlem  and  an  office  tower  in  mid- 
Manhattan.  Projects  under  construction  or  being 
planned  will  produce  over  8,000  units  of  air-rights 
housing  and  more  than  a million  square  feet  of 
commercial  space. 

ECF’s  1972  annual  report  listed  five  completed 
projects  valued  at  nearly  $200  million,  10  more  ready 
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to  begin  construction  and  seven  others  in  the 
planning  process.  The  program  generated  $600  million 
in  construction  in  its  first  six  years  of  operation. 

New  York  City  has  been  active  in  promoting 
multiple-use  planning  in  other  ways.  City  officials 
have  devised  several  special  zoning  districts  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  regenerating  vitality  in 
neighborhoods.  In  most  districts  a developer  can 
secure  a bonus  in  the  form  of  an  increased  Floor  Area 
Ratio  if  he  provides  certain  urban  amenities.  Because 
they  illustrate  government  policies  promoting  urban 
design  and  city  vitality  from  which  the  federal 
government  might  learn,  several  deserve  mention: 

° The  attractiveness  of  sites  for  office 
development  in  the  Times  Square  area  was 
threatening  to  deplete  one  of  New  York's 
unique  cultural  resources:  a concentration 
of  legitimate  theaters.  A Special  Theater 
District  encompassing  the  Broadway/Times 
Square  area  now  grants  developers  additional 
office  space  if  they  include  theaters  at 
ground  level.  In  response,  new  office 
buildings  containing  theaters  have  been  built. 

° The  Greenwich  Street  Special  District 
is  attempting  to  stem  the  "adverse  side 
effects  of  concentration"  that  have  threatened 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  densely  settled 
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section  of  the  city.  New  office  towers  set 
amid  large  plazas  were  providing  little 
additional  retail  space,  and  such  space  in 
older  buildings  was  being  taken  over  by 
corporate  showrooms  and  banks  that  could 
pay  higher  rents.  In  trying  to  reverse  this 
trend,  the  ordinance  requires  that  2.5  percent 
of  the  total  floor  area  of  each  new  development 
be  devoted  to  activities  drawn  from  a list  of 
52  convenient  retail  and  service  uses  geared 
to  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  district's 
residents,  workers  and  visitors. 

° A Fifth  Avenue  Special  District  is 

designed  to  reverse  the  exodus  of  retail 
activities  from  one  of  the  nation's  most 
prestigious  shopping  streets.  The  office 
building  boom  of  the  '50s  and  '60s  on  adjacent 
avenues  began  to  spread  to  Fifth  Avenue, 
causing  several  major  stores  to  close  and  a 
number  of  "dead"  uses  to  move  in.  (Banks, 
for  example,  trebled  from  10  to  over  30.) 

These  institutional  activities  could  outbid 
any  competitors  for  ground-floor  rental 


space . 
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The  Special  District  regulations  require  a 
set  amount  of  retail  space  in  new  developments 
and  continuous  retail  frontage  along  Fifth 
Avenue.  Incentives  encourage  the  location 
of  banks  and  ticket  offices  only  on  the 
second  floor  of  retail  activity.  Additional 
retail  space,  through- block  pedestrian 
concourses,  landscaping  and  residential  uses 
net  the  developer  further  bonuses  in  the 
Floor  Area  Ratio. 
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to  make  it  more  feasible  to  develop  multiple- 
use  buildings  that  are  allowed  under  existing 
zoning  regulations  but  are  economically 
unattractive  to  developers.  At  the  heart  of 
these  revisions  is  the  desire  to  create  a 
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more  active  downtown  area,  to  make 
safer  and  to  enhance  the  potential 
downtown  for  office  development. 


streets 

of 


Interest  in  multiple-use  facilities  has  surfaced 
in  other  cities.  In  Minneapolis  the  new  multiple-use 
IDS  Center  combines  offices,  retail  stores,  a hotel*, 
restaurants,  parking,  rooftop  activities  and  interior 
public  spaces  in  a four -buil ding  complex  tied  closely 
to  the  city’s  other  important  urban  design  projects: 
Nicollet  Mall  and  the  pedestrian  skywalk  system. 
Similar  projects  have  been  built  or  are  under  way  in 
Atlanta,  Houston  and  even  such  smaller  communities 


as  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  as  a 


general  urban  design  policy,  requires  office 
developments  in  urban  renewal  areas  to  include  retail 
activities  at  pedestrian  levels.  When  acting  as  the 


city  planning  department  (BRA  is  in  a unique  position 


of  serving  the  city  as  both  redevelopment  agency  and 
planning  agency) , it  encourages  the  same  treatment 
at  ground  level  on  other  projects.  BRA  Director 


Robert  Kenney  has  written: 

’’The  objectives  of  this  policy  are  to 
maintain  continuous  and  active  use  of  areas 
which  might  otherwise  be  dead,  to  locate 
services,  such  as  retail  shops,  in  areas  of 
the  maximum  concentration  of  people  and  to 
maintain  and  enhance  Boston’s  reputation 
for  1 ivab il ity ....  Federal  office  buildings, 
in  particular,  by  virtue  of  their  significance 


in  the  city,  could  act  as  excellent  examples 
and  catalysts  to  this  policy  and  present  a 
greater  opportunity  for  innovation  than  the 
conventional  private  office  development." 

In  Chicago,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Development  and  Planning  unsuccessfully  protested 
the  site  chosen  for  a Federal  Social  Security 
Administration  Payment  Center.  The  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  for  the  SSA  project  stated  that  the 
city  preferred  for  that  site  a multiple-use  develop- 
ment with  a strong  residential  character.  The  best 
use  of  the  property  was  considered  to  be  an  office/ 
residential  structure  that  would  yield  the  city  a 
high  tax  return.  Nonetheless,  the  site  will  be  used 
for  the  payment  center. 
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THE  CANADIAN  EXPERIENCE 

The  Canadian  government  is  committed  to  the 
idea  of  multiple-use  government  office  buildings, 
even  though  many  problems  must  be  worked  out  before 
the  concept  can  be  fully  realized. 

Before  1970  there  were  increasing  complaints 
from  the  private  commercial  sector  that  government 
buildings  "sterilized"  the  commercial  environment. 
Responding  to  that  criticism,  and  to  the  problem 
of  buildings  "going  dead  at  night,"  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  developed  a "bridge  concept"  --  i.e. 
public  buildings  should  constitute  bridges  that 
enticed  pedestrians  to  go  through  a oublic  building 
to  get  from  one  part  of  a commercial  environment  to 
another . 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Canada  is 
administered  through  regional  offices.  Its  work 
encompasses  the  scope  of  both  our  GSA  and  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  most  active  region  for  public  building 
construction  has  been  the  Capital  region  of  Ottawa. 

The  current  public  building  program  is  directed  to 
consolidating  scattered  government  offices  in  single 
structures  to  establish  a government  presence  in  urban 
centers.  The  multiple-use  "bridge  concept",  or 
"Ottawa  concept",  is  now  accepted  as  guiding  policy 
for  the  design  of  these  new  buildings  and  for  the 
conversion  of  existing  buildings  in  Canada's  urban  centers 
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Several  projects  are  in  various  stages  of  design  and 
construction  in  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Halifax, 
Calgary,  Vancouver  and  Montreal.  No  new  legislation  was 
required  for  the  implementation  of  multiple-use  planning. 

As  a general  practice,  approximately  one-quarter 
of  the  square  footage  of  a new  building  may  be 
assigned  to  commercial  use.  The  government  pays 
grants- in- 1 i eu- of - taxes  on  government  - owned  and 
government-used  space.  Commercial  tenants  are 
responsible  for  municipal  real  estate  taxes.  The 
Department  provides  maintenance,  heat,  etc.,  which 
are  covered  in  the  rent.  Electricity  is  metered. 

Leases  can  be  20  years  as  a maximum,  but  five-year- 
with-option  leases  are  more  usual.  The  Department's 
urban  design  goals  can  be  protected  by  building  into 
contracts  specific  space  and  quality  control  directives. 
In  determining  rental  rates  the  Department  has 
followed  the  studies  and  data  developed  by  the 
International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers. 

The  Department's  Office  of  Space  Management  and 
Marketing  advertises  and  actively  solicits  commercial 
tenants.  Selection  is  based  on  both  a credit  check 
and  a quality  evaluation.  The  Department  decides  on 
the  commercial  mix  and  includes  consideration  of  the 
need  for  some  operations  to  stay  open  until  late  at 
night.  The  major  considerations  of  the  Department 
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are  best  quality  and  best  economic  return  to  the 
Department.  Charging  rent  for  commercial  space  is 
considered  compatible  with  a general  government 
change  to  "revenue  dependency"  that  requires  user 
agencies  to  also  pay  rent  to  the  Public  Works  Department 
(a  concept  similar  to  the  new  Federal  Building  Fund 
established  by  the  U.S.  Congress).  The  private  sector 
has  not  considered  the  commercial  leasing  activities 
of  the  government  unfair  competition. 

Several  current  multiple-use  Canadian  developments 
are  now  being  planned  or  are  under  way: 

° Sparks  Street  Center  in  Ottawa,  which  is  now 
in  the  excavation  stage,  will  contain  one 
million  square  feet  of  space  with  about 
135,000  square  feet  of  mul t ini  e-use 
commercial  on  two  or  three  levels.  (The 
third  level  will  depend  on  marketability  in 
the  context  of  another  major  new  privately 
developed  commercial  center  nearby.)  The 
site  is  situated  alongside  an  active 
pedestrian  mall  and  the  building  will  be 
linked  by  galleries  to  the  new  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  across  the  mall. 

At  the  lower  level  of  the  arena-like  public 
commercial  space  an  infrastructure  for  an  ice 
skating  rink  is  being  installed,  although  this 
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area  may  be  assigned  another  activity- 
generating use  if  market  studies  determine 
another  use  would  attract  more  people.  A 
water fall/fountain  will  add  visual  excitement 
to  the  design. 

The  Sparks  Street  Center  already  has  a 
sizable  list  of  applicants  for  commercial 
space  although  construction  is  barely 
under  way. 

o Rideau  Center  in  Ottawa  will  have  800,000 
square  feet  of  government  office  space  and 
a 200 , 000  - square- foot  major  department  store. 

o Jackson  Building  in  Ottawa's  main  business 
district  is  the  first  existing  building  to 
be  converted  to  multiple  uses.  The  10-story, 

200 ,000- square- foot  building  will  contain 
12,000  square  feet  of  commercial  uses  on  its 
ground  floor.  This  experiment  will  be  used 
as  a prototype  for  replanning  use  of  urban 
public  office  buildings  throughout  Canada. 

o Favreaux  Building  is  a $100-million  project 
in  Montreal  now  in  the  design  stage.  It  will 
have  200,000  square  feet  allotted  for 
commercial  use  and  people- attract ing  activities. 
The  importance  of  "people  activities"  was 
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0 Place  du  Portage  in  Hull,  Quebec  (across 

the  river  from  Ottawa's  Parliament  building), 
was  a privately  developed  urban- renewal  - type 
complex  that  the  government  purchased  while 
under  construction.  Although  Hull  is  an 
economically  depressed  area,  a market  study 
indicates  that  the  mul t i -bui lding  $270-million 
public  office  complex  will  eventually  stimulate 
private  economic  and  construction  response,  which 
will  significantly  upgrade  the  area.  The  first 
building  (Phase  1)  is  now  open,  Phase  2 will 
open  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  Phase  3 in 
the  spring  of  1976.  When  completed,  the 
Place  du  Portage  complex  will  contain  about 

20,000  employees  in  approximately  five  million 
square  feet  of  office  space. 


The  first  building  houses  1,800  employees  in 

250.000  square  feet  of  office  space,  plus 

90.000  square  feet  of  commercial  space  on  two 
levels.  From  a visitor's  point  of  view  the 
commercial  space  is  multi-level,  festive  space 
with  lots  of  color  and  visual  excitement. 
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In  general  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
prefers  common  community  and  client  agency 
lobbies  so  there  are  "no  barriers  to 
government."  But  there  has  been  some  dispute 
over  the  appearance  of  government  security. 
The  client  agency  wants  higher  security  than 
commercial  tenants  want  so  the  Department  is 
considering  using  guards  without  uniforms  to 
minimize  what  commercial  users  consider  the 
negative  psychological  impact  of  "guard- 
looking security." 


The  Place  du  Portage  project  has  been  plagued 
by  phasing  problems.  Commercial  spaces  were 
occupied  too  soon,  causing  the  government  to 
apply  rent  abatement  until  1976.  After  that 
time,  base  rent  will  be  determined  by  gross 
sales  of  the  best  two  years.  In  the  second 
phase  of  five-year  leasing,  commercial  tenants 
will  pay  either  the  base  rent  or  a percentage 
of  gross  sales  (3  1/2  to  8 per  cent),  whichever 
is  greater.  This  will  discourage  tenants  from 
falling  below  a certain  level  of  effort.  The 
lower  percentage  of  gross  would  be  assigned, 
for  example,  to  a sports  complex,  and  the 
higher  to  a retail  clothing  store. 
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Lessons  learned  from  these  and  other  problems 
will  be  applied  to  other  developments  throughout  the 
country.  Commercial  space  in  outlying  areas,  for 
example,  will  be  limited  primarily  to  support  for 
office  tenants,  and  phasing  will  be  more  sophisticated. 

The  contrast  with  American  concerns  is  striking. 
Instead  of  arguments  about  unfair  government 
competition,  the  private  sector  pressed  for  commercial 
activities  in  government  buildings  to  improve 
surrounding  commercial  environments.  Further, 
Department  of  Public  Works  officials  we  interviewed 
believe  that  the  government  is  more  interested  in 
street  architecture  than  the  private  sector.  The 
conviction  of  Canadian  officials  about  the  basic 
soundness  of  their  multiple-use  policy  clearly  allows 
flexibility  for  occasional  setbacks.  Indeed,  one 
official  observed,  "We  are  willing  to  wait  ten 
years  for  success." 


REFUTING  THE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  MULTIPLE -USE 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS 


Some  arguments  against  multiple-use  federal 
buildings  have  recurred  in  our  interviews  with  federal 
officials.  We  believe  that  most  of  these  can  be 
refuted : 

1.  Because  the  government’s  appetite  for 
space  cannot  be  satisfied,  leasing 
government-built  space  to  private  retailers 
would  not  be  desirable.  Agency  demand  for 
ground-floor  space  makes  it  particularly 
impractical  to  consider  outleasing  this  area 
to  commercial  uses.  Moreover,  overbuilding 
to  provide  space  for  multiple-use  objectives 
would  be  opposed  by  congressional  committees. 

Arguments  about  efficiency  and  congressional 

resistance  can  mask  a deeper  lack  of  interest  in 

government- community  relations.  Passport  offices, 

social  security  payment  centers,  Internal  Revenue 

Service  offices  and  other  federal  activities  that 

involve  significant  public  contact  properly  belong 

on  the  street  level.  These  are  often  welcome 

additions  and  generate  high  pedestrian  traffic.  In 

addition  government  book  stores,  map  stores,  postal 

stations,  blind  stands,  minority  enterprises, 

government  exhibits  and  cafeterias  could  be  located 

to  attract  community  use.  Yet,  in  our  visits  to 

many  federal  buildings  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 

Philadelphia,  Fort  Worth,  Dallas  and  Chicago  we  noted 

the  absence  of  activity  --  commercial  or  federal  --  on 
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of  this  space  can  be  covered  by  rent  payments  to 

the  Federal  Building  Fund. 

2.  Security  must  be  considered.  Assault, 
vandalism,  theft  and  even  homicide  are  not 
unknown  in  and  around  federal  buildings. 

There  is  also  the  ever-present  threat  of 
bombs  and  demonstrations.  If  some  areas  of 
federal  buildings  are  open  to  the  public, 
access  to  the  entire  building  may  be  hard 
to  control.  Multiple-use  ground  floors  and 
rooftops  would  aggravate  an  already  serious 
security  problem.  And  multiple-use  activi- 
ties would  cost  more  for  security  forces 
and  insurance  to  protect  the  government 
against  liability. 

Other  considerations  must  be  balanced  against 
the  need  for  security.  The  need  to  maintain  an  open, 
freely  accessible,  receptive  government  bureaucracy 
is  of  critical  importance.  The  visual  and  physical 
isolation  of  federal  employees  and  operations  hardly 
encourages  open  exchange  and  public  confidence. 

Assault,  vandalism,  theft  and  even  homicide 
also  occur  in  and  around  private  buildings.  Government 


security  claims  must  be  continually  tested  against 
reality.  A significant  buildup  in  guard  forces  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  took  place 
during  the  student  demonstrations  of  1967-1969. 
Despite  the  fact  that  protest  activities  have  now 
subsided  and  vandalism  of  government  buildings  is 
no  greater  than  in  the  general  community,  a 
proportionate  decrease  in  GSA  building  guards  has 
not  occurred. 

The  question  is  not  multiple  uses  vs.  security. 
Evidence  suggests  that  personal  safety  and  feelings 
of  security  are  related  to  the  presence  of 
activities  that  attract  people  and  generate 
pedestrian  traffic.  Federal  buildings  with 
bricked-up  ground  floors  may  actually  aggravate 
the  problem  of  street  safety.  "Housing  Quality," 
a New  York  City  program  for  zoning  reform,  awards 
bonus  points  for  lobbies,  elevator  waiting  areas 
and  mailrooms  that  are  visible  from  the  street. 
Maximum  security  would  seem  to  dictate  a design 
that  encompasses  large  sections  of  transparent  wall 
with  activities  on  the  other  side.  In  other  words, 
federal  buildings  with  multiple-use  ground  floors. 
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Some  agencies,  such  as  the  CIA,  FBI  and  AEC, 
obviously  require  extra  security.  This  can  be 
achieved  through  such  means  as  separate  entrances, 
separate  elevator  banks,  elevators  that  require  a 
special  card  or  key  to  gain  entry  to  a particular 
floor,  or  elevators  programmed  not  to  stop  at 
specific  floors  after  hours.  These  techniques  can 
also  be  used  to  keep  intruders  out  of  sensitive 
areas.  The  Pentagon,  with  highly  classified  areas, 
still  maintains  an  extensive  retail  concourse.  Only 
persons  with  passes  or  clearance  are  admitted  to  office 
wings.  Higher  security  costs  for  public  use  could  be 
reflected  in  the  rents  paid  by  agencies  and  other 
building  users. 


3.  To  achieve  the  desired  mixture  of 
activities,  particularly  retail,  the 
government  should  rely  on  leasing  privately 
developed  space.  Because  ground-floor 
rents  are  higher  in  urban  areas,  only  space 
above  is  leased  (with  the  exception  of 
space  for  federal  functions  that  involve 
significant  public  contact).  Crystal  City, 
Va.,  across  the  Potomac  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  an  example  of  leased  federal  space 
integrated  into  a large  development  with 
retail,  entertainment,  office  and 
residential  activities  in  close  proximity. 


Most  modern  speculative 


commercial  office 


structures 


are  no  more 


sensitive 


to  urban  design, 


pedes tr ian- or iented  environments  and  street  vitality 
than  existing  federally  owned  buildings.  Banks, 
travel  and  ticket  agencies,  and  other  "dead"  uses 
tend  to  dominate  the  ground  floors.  For  the  most 
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part,  they  serve  only  the  daytime  business  population. 
Few  commercial  developments  contain  a full  range  of 
multiple  uses:  residential,  entertainment,  recreational 
and  others.  By  leasing  to  achieve  multiple-use 
objectives,  the  federal  government  is  passing  up  the 
opportunity  to  assume  leadership  in  this  area  of  urban 
des ign . 


If,  for  economic  reasons,  leasing  is  to  be  used, 

appropriate  safeguards  need  to  be  set  up  so  that  the 

government's  leasing  power  rewards  private  developers 

for  incorporating  urban  design  amenities.  This 

change  could  be  included  in  a general  executive  order 

on  urban  design  and  multiple  uses. 

4.  Many  downtowns  are  not  pedestrian- 
oriented;  circulation  is  primarily  by 
automobile.  A federal  building  with 
ground  floor  retail  space  could  hardly 
encourage  pedestrian  activity  in  this 
kind  of  environment. 

Few  would  argue  that  multiple-use  federal 
buildings  are  appropriate  in  every  situation.  But, 
we  have  learned  that  many  communities  do  have  downtown 
plans  designed  to  reshape  neighborhoods  and  areas 
into  pedestrian-oriented  enclaves.  Such  cities  as 
San  Diego,  Cincinnati  and  Kansas  City  are  experiencing 
a growing  movement  toward  in-city  living.  These 
efforts  should  be  encouraged  by  a federal  policy  that 
includes  multiple-use  federal  buildings. 
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Moreover,  even  some  federal  buildings  situated 
in  outlying  areas  accessible  only  by  automobile  can 
benefit  from  some  multiple-use  development.  One 
individual  working  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
Concessions  Committee  suggested  that  retail  uses 
like  those  in  the  Pentagon  are  entirely  appropriate 
where  building  employees  find  it  difficult  to  reach 
shopping  areas  during  the  noontime  break.  Similar 
access  problems  also  occur  for  isolated  in-town 
enclaves  like  the  government  complex  in  Southwest 
Washington,  D.C. 

5.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  all 
federally  owned  facilities  are  tax  exempt. 

Thus,  retail  uses  in  federal  buildings  do 
not  pay  real  property  taxes  that  would 
ordinarily  flow  to  the  jurisdictions  in 
which  they  are  situated.  This  introduces 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  and  deprives 
the  jurisdictions  of  much-needed  tax  revenue. 

Precedents  exist  for  payments  - in- 1 ieu-of  real 

property  taxes.  Legislation  allows  local  housing 

authorities  to  make  such  payments  to  communities  for 

public  housing  projects  (Housing  Act  1937,  10(h)). 

Other  legislation  allows  the  GSA  Administrator  to 

make  payments- in- 1 ieu- of  taxes  on  real  property 

declared  surplus  by  government  corporations 

(40  USC  490) . Legislation  would  probably  be  needed 

to  authorize  payment  to  local  governments  and  school 

districts  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  would  be 

paid  if  the  building  were  privately  owned.  These 

payments  could  be  included  in  a concession’s  rent. 
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6.  The  administrative  burden  of  planning, 
designing  and  operating  multiple-use  federal 
buildings  would  be  formidable.  New 
regulations  would  have  to  establish  rents 
and  procedures  for  making  payments- in- 1 ieu-of 
property  taxes,  leasing  space,  securing 
community  approval  of  plans  and  so  on. 

Extensive  monitoring  would  be  needed  to  insure 
that  the  multiple-use  objectives  were  being 
met . 

Administrative  burdens  and  difficulties  in 
drawing  guidelines  are  not  reasons  enough  to  dismiss 
the  concept  of  multiple  uses.  Other  government 
programs  have  overcome  such  hurdles.  In  each  case, 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have  decided  that 
the  benefits  have  been  well  worth  the  difficulties 
in  implementing  the  program. 

Developing  guidelines  to  achieve  publicly 
defined  objectives  has  precedent  in  the  federal 
government  and  at  other  levels  of  government.  The 
National  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service  have 
concession  programs  for  leasing  puMic  lands  or 
facilities  to  private  entrepreneurs.  The  objective, 
which  would  not  be  met  if  left  to  the  private  sector 
alone,  is  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  visiting 
public.  The  NPS  selection  procedures  can  emphasize 
such  noneconomic  considerations  as  quality  of  service 
and  past  experience  because  NPS  has  been  exempted  from 
standard  requirements  for  competitive  bidding. 

Because  of  their  impact  on  community  development, 
multiple-use  federal  buildings  could  be  given  similar 


treatment . 
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Another  option  is  that  used  in  New  York  City's 

special  zoning  districts,  where  developers  can  gain 

bonuses  by  selecting  from  lists  of  approved  retail 

uses.  The  federal  government  could  consider  similar 

regulatory  provisions,  with  competitive  bidding 

procedures  determining  the  lessee. 

7.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  federal 
government  should  engage  in  real  estate 
leasing  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  Opposition  from  local 
development,  real  estate  and  other  interests 
would  be  significant  in  communities  where 
multiple-use  federal  buildings  were  proposed. 

In  larger  cities  the  amount  of  federal  space 
to  be  leased  would  be  minuscule  compared  to  existing 
private  space.  Opposition  would  seem  highly  unlikely. 
In  smaller  communities,  more  opposition  is  possible. 
But  if  public  objectives  are  identified,  decision- 
makers can  and  should  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  to 
strike  a balance.  The  decision  to  include  multiple 
uses  should  be  made  in  consultation  with  local 
governing  bodies  that  are  responsible  not  only  to 
local  developers  and  real  estate  interests,  but  to 
the  public  at  large. 

For  multiple-use  federal  buildings,  the  issue 
is  not  the  propriety  of  the  federal  government 
competing  with  the  private  sector  per  se.  Rather, 
it  is  the  desirability  of  using  public  intervention 
in  the  market  system  to  pursue  urban  design 
objectives  in  the  public  interest. 
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The  impact  of  the  federal  government -- through 
legislation,  regulation,  taxation--is  already  felt 
in  virtually  every  sector  of  our  economy.  When  it 
is  justified  as  being  in  the  public  interest,  the 
federal  government  competes  with  private  enterprise 
on  a gigantic  scale.  Timber  sales  and  offshore  oil 
leases  are  only  two  examples.  The  significant  public 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  multiple-use  federal 
buildings  are  ample  justification  for  the  relatively 
minor  federal  intervention  in  the  market  economy  that 
would  be  required. 
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THE  FEDERAL  BUILDING  FUND 

The  recent  inception  of  the  Federal  Building 
Fund,  which  requires  agencies  to  pay  rent  to  GSA 
for  their  space,  offers  an  unpr ecenden t ed  opportunity 
to  implement  the  multiple-use  concept. 

The  legislation  establishing  the  fund  states: 

"The  Administrator  (of  GSA)  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  charge  anyone  furnished  services,  space  ...  or 
other  facilities  ...  at  rates  to  be  determined  by 
the  Administrator.  . . ."  Rents  from  retail  operations 

and  other  activities  can  be  deposited  in  the  Building 
Fund  to  pay  for  security,  maintenance,  payments-in- 
lieu-of  real  property  taxes  and  other  expenses  and 
can  provide  a source  of  funds  for  such  amenities  as 
rooftop  landscaping,  observation  decks,  public  plazas, 
lobby  exhibits  and  others.  The  cost  of  housing  some 
activities  might  even  be  carried  by  the  user-agency. 

At  present,  for  instance,  GSI,  the  privately-run 
cafeteria  service,  does  not  pay  rent  into  the  Federal 
Building  Fund,  and  the  bill  for  cafeteria  space  is 
footed  by  the  agencies  using  the  service. 

Existing  buildings  are  another  question.  In 
most  cases,  the  ground  floors  and  rooftops  have  not 
been  designed  to  be  converted  to  commercial  or  public 
use.  Decisions  to  alter  or  convert  space  in  these 
buildings  should  proceed  on  an  ad-hoc  basis. 
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In  the  context  of  the  return  to  Federal  Building 
Fund  the  most  efficient  space  utilization  of  a 
building  would  call  for  commercial  space  on  the 
ground  floor.  Building  efficiency  includes,  too, 
the  returns  from  increasing  worker  productivity 
(e.g.  the  role  of  convenience  and  amenities). 
Evaluations  of  completed  buildings  should  address 
these  factors. 
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TOWARD  AN  EXPANDED  FEDERAL  ROLE 


We  found  evidence  that  the  federal  position  on 

multiple-use  buildings,  spotlighted  by  the 

International  Environmental  Conference,  is  being 

re-examined.  Federal  officials  expressed  interest 

in  the  multiple-use  concept  and  recognized  the  need 

to  improve  the  relationship  between  the  federal 

building  and  its  urban  environment.  In  the  survey 

of  multiple-use  activities  in  federal  buildings, 

a number  of  GSA  regional  offices  across  the  country 

expressed  receptiveness  to  the  idea.  Other  staff  in 

the  central  office  offered  their  support  for  new 

attention  to  urban  design  principles. 

The  GSA  official  position,  however,  is  that 

the  agency  is  already  doing  everything  it  can  within 

existing  constraints.  In  the  final  report  of  the 

Environmental  Conference  (August  1973),  GSA  stated: 

"Although  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
does  not  permit  GSA  to  plan  and  construct 
Federal  buildings  which  incorporate  broad 
multi-purpose  use  to  the  extent  intended 
by  this  recommendation,  GSA  has  made  some 
progress  to  that  end.  For  example,  the 
policy  of  GSA  has  been  revised  to  authorize 
multi-use  of  Federal  space  by  commercial 
enterprises  such  as  stores,  gift  shops,  and 
other  service  establishments." 

This  revision  changes  a section  in  the  GSA 

Policy  Manual  from: 
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"Commercial  enterprises  such  as  stores,  shops, 
and  service  establishments  (barber  shops, 
beauty  parlors,  dry  cleaning,  and  laundry 
facilities,  etc.)  will  not  be  approved  except 
under  the  most  unusual  conditions  where 
adequate  commercial  facilities  are  not 
available  to  Government  personnel." 

to  : 

"Commercial  enterprises  such  as  stores,  shops, 
and  service  establishments  may  be  approved 
and  established  under  the  Section  8(a) 

Minority  Business  Enterprise  Program 
established  by  Executive  Order  11625  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Building  Manager  and  the 
regional  office." 

In  the  same  final  report,  GSA  states: 

"There  are  numerous  legislative  constraints 
which  restrict  full  exploitation  of  multiple- 
use  of  Federal  buildings;  however,  within 
those  constraints  GSA  is  investigating  and 
experimenting  with  the  use  of  Federal  building 
space  for  other  community  facilities  and  uses." 

The  assumption  that  cafeterias,  minority 
enterprise  operations,  stands  operated  by  the  blind 
and  the  limited  use  of  meeting  rooms  and  auditoriums 
are  enough  to  realize  the  objectives  of  multiple-use 
buildings  is  a very  limited  approach,  especially  if 
each  shop  or  service  must  be  justified  either  in  the 
interests  of  employees’  welfare  or  as  part  of  a 
minority  enterprise  program. 

No  convincing  identification  or  justification  of 
the  constraints  has  been  offered.  No  conclusive  legal 
analysis  has  been  developed  to  support  a contention 
that  the  Public  Buildings  Act  clearly  prohibits  exten- 
sive retail  activities  or  a full  range  of  community 
facilities- - libraries , theaters  and  the  like. 
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There  is  enough  uncertainty  in  the  law  and 
enough  latitude  for  presidential  direction  to  argue 
substantially  the  opposite:  multiple-use  federal 
buildings  can  appropriately  fall  within  the  scope 
of  GSA’s  mission  and  the  intent  of  recent  legislation 
and  Executive  Orders. 

There  is  ample  precedent  in  law  and  in  policy 
for  federal  action  to  improve  environmental  quality. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  leave  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  urban 
environment  is  as  much  a federal  issue  as  the  natural 
one.  In  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
of  1969  Congress  recognized  the  impact  of  human 
activity  on  the  environment  and  the  importance  of 
restoring  and  maintaining  environmental  quality. 

Executive  Order  11514  on  "Protection  and 
Enhancement  of  Environmental  Quality"  (March  5,  1970) 
supplements  NEPA.  It  directs  all  federal  agencies  to 
control  their  activities  "so  as  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  environment."  Indeed, 
one  could  argue  that  an  agency  that  fails  to  take 
every  possible  action  to  improve  environmental  quality 
in  the  cities  has  not  met  its  responsibilities  in 
implementing  congressional  and  presidential  directives. 
In  GSA's  case,  this  would  include  the  provision  of 
multiple-use  federal  buildings. 
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There  are  several  examples  on  record  where  a 
potentially  positive  urban  design  impact  of  federal 
buildings  has  been  attempted: 
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° In  1973,  the  Mayor  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
wrote  to  a GSA  regional  administrator: 

"Our  preliminary  plan  for  the  downtown  area 
(Central  Area  Policy  Plan)  has  outlined  the 
framework  for  new  development  activity. 

This  policy  plan  clearly  indicated  that 
future  planning  for  this  portion  of  the 
City  carry  with  it  the  obligation  to 
preserve  and/or  enhance  the  existing 
character  of  the  downtown  area  while  at  the 
same  time  promoting  the  concept  of  mixed 
and  varied  uses. 

"(We)  request  therefore  . . . that  you 

reconsider  the  overall  program  of  the 
proposed  Federal  Building  and  explore  the 
possibility  of  providing  first  level  space 
for  commercial  retailing  activities  along 
the  Liberty  Street  frontage." 

The  Chicago  regional  office  responded  that 
installing  small  commercial  businesses  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Federal  Building 
would  not  be  in  conformance  with  the  scope 
of  the  project  as  authorized  by  Congress. 
GSA  claimed  that  proposed  landscaping 
would  do  more  to  enhance  the  pedestrian 
atmosphere  for  Liberty  Street  than  would  a 
continuation  of  more  commercial  retailing 
bus ines  ses . 
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° Washington,  D.C.,  may  fare  better.  The 
site  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
headquarters  was  the  object  of  much 
controversy,  but  the  parties  seemed  to  agree 
on  one  aspect.  Writing  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Congressman  Fortney  Stark  (R.  Cal.), 
himself  a former  banker  from  California, 
wrote:  "The  Bank  Board  and  the  NCPC  are 

in  agreement  that  the  structure  shall 
have  arcades  at  the  ground  level  for 
commercial  purposes.  This  use  of 
accessible  areas  of  the  building  would 
make  it  a thriving  and  attractive  public 
center.  . . ."  In  contrast  to  its  responses 

to  Seattle  and  Ann  Arbor,  GSA  stated: 

. .we  believe  that  the  new.  . .Building 
will  bring  to  the  area  open  space,  urban 
amenities,  and  new  street  life  resulting  in 
a positive  impact  on  the  surrounding.  . . 
environment . " 

Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to  consider 
legislation  calling  for  multiple-use 
adaptation  of  the  public  space  of  the  Old 
Post  Office  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This 
is  part  of  the  planning  for  the  renovation 
of  this  19th  century  structure  for  occupancy 
by  federal  tenants.  If  legislation  is 
approved,  the  inner  courtyard,  first,  second, 
and  mezzanine  floors  would  be  used  for 
restaurants,  shops,  arts  and  crafts  exhibits, 
and  public  events. 

As  the  very  least  the  federal  government  should 
accommodate  those  communities  that  have  adopted 
ordinances  or  plans  promoting  multiple  uses  or  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  experimenting  with  multiple- 
use  buildings.  The  positive  impact  is  likely  to  be 
great  as  other  public  sector  development  agencies  and 
private  developers  take  their  cue  from  the  federal 
government.  Compatibility  with  local  and  regional  plans 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  governing  bodies  should 
be  overriding  considerations  in  developing  multiple-use 
federal  buildings. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  An  Executive  Order  that  places  special  emphasis 
on  excellence  in  urban  design  of  federal 
facilities  is  the  most  direct  way  to  accomplish 
multiple-use  development  of  federal  facilities. 
Drawing  on  the  congressional  mandate  for 
promotion  of  environmental  quality  contained 

in  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  this 
Order  should  spell  out  public  objectives  and 
authorize  federal  agencies,  in  consultation  with 
the  governing  bodies  of  local  communities , to 
plan,  design,  build,  alter  and  operate  federal 
facilities  containing  a wide  range  of  land  uses, 
cultural  and  recreational  facilities,  shared 
state  and  local  offices  and  others.  And  it  should 
direct  GSA  to  address  the  special  design  problems 
of  federal  buildings  in  urban  areas. 

2.  GSA  should  instruct  its  regional  personnel  to 
consult  with  local  officials  at  the  earliest 
stage  of  a project  to  determine  community 
interest  in  a multiple-use  federal  building. 

This  consultation  should  take  place  at  the  time 
the  Project  Development  Report  is  being  drafted 
and  during  the  visit  of  the  site  investigation 
team.  The  full  range  of  issues,  from  security 
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to  urban  design  objectives,  should  be  considered. 
Discussions  at  this  stage  would  make  it  possible 
to  include  decisions  or  recommendations  in  the 
prospectus  that  is  submitted  to  OMB  and  Congress. 

3.  GSA  should  identify  and  promote  those  already 
established  federal  activities  and  functions  -- 
GPO  bookstores,  exhibits,  minority  enterprise 
programs,  community  use  --  that  will  help 
fulfill  urban  design  objectives.  Auditoriums 
in  federal  buildings  should  be  available  for 
community  use.  In  new  federal  centers  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  building  auditoriums  to 
standards  adequate  for  use  by  the  performing 
arts  . 

4.  Congress  should  enact  legislation  authorizing 
payments  - in  - 1 ieu- o f real  property  taxes  for 
commercial  activities  located  in  tax-exempt 
federal  buildings.  Or  legislation  could  permit 
or  require  vendors  to  pay  taxes  as  if  they  owned 
space  they  occupied.  The  prohibition  against 
including  residential  uses  in  federal  buildings 
should  be  re-examined  to  consider  if  this 
element  should  be  included  in  multiple-use 
planning  for  federal  buildings. 

5.  To  dramatize  its  desire  to  give  federal  buildings 
a positive  impact  on  the  urban  environment,  GSA 
should  identify  a demonstration  urban  design 
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multiple-use  building  for  a major  urban  area. 

This  building  should  be  designed  to  incorporate 
such  features  as  extensive  public  plazas  and 
landscaping,  rooftop  restaurants  and  observation 
decks,  a ground-floor  pedestrian  environment, 
block- through  arcades  and  other  amenities. 

6.  Congress  should  hold  hearings  to  explore  further 
the  possibilities  and  prospects  of  multiple-use 
in  public  design  and  to  give  guidance  to 
government  planners.  Invited  participants 
should  include  congressional,  state  and  community 
officials  and  their  staffs,  urban  affairs  experts, 
design  professionals,  realtors  and  developers. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
experiences  of  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Canada  and 
others  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  problems 
raised  in  implementing  multiple-use  public 
developments,  and  their  possible  resolution. 
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